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ERRATA. 
"«.»".„ "onuDg stars- rod "new-bomaa^" 



And stem ana cum u.^ -.... — 

Is strangely sad exprest, 
Where lovely things of earth and sky 

In living beauty rest, 
Glassed in their fairest hues upon 

The mirror of its breast. 



Long years these walls have captive held, 

In some damp noisome lair, 
A man above whose sparkling eye 

The palace broad and fair 
Of his soul bears the characters 

By God's hand written there. 



JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS BLIND CHILD. 



The moan of grief, the shriek of pain. 
May pierce him with their woe, 

Yet still beneath the bridge he hears 
The river's tranquil flow, 

And feels the free and fragrant breeze 
Across his forehead blow. 



He sees the distant tree-tops wave 

Behind its iron bar, 
The swallow's flight, tiie fleecy clouds. 

In glimpses from afar. 
And marks the heaven's azure depths 

Reveal the evening star. 



Two books are his — ^he opens one — 
Light o'er his soul doth stream ; 

Of" those on earth baptized in fire 
Reads he by that lamp's gleam. 

No, 'tis the book itself which made 
Their torments bliss supreme. 



Then in his hand a mighty wand 
Takes up this captive wight, 

More potent in its spell than ere 
Was brand of armM knight. 

Myriads shall bless the pen doth trace 
Tho^e matchless words aright 



Written two hundred years ago, 
Whose with them since compare ? 

Enchanting both to childhood's mind. 
Or his of wisdom rare. 

Succeeding ages on their front 
This dreamer's name shall wear. 



JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS BLIND CHILD. 



But now there's sunshine on these walls, 

Tho' all within be night. 
See, like a golden finger points 

Yon slender line of light. 
A narrow window's grated bar 

Pierceth that sunbeam bright 



The inmate of the cell within 
Lifts up his head to smile ; 

His busy hands pause in their work ; 
Sad thought it doth beguile ; 

A message to his soul it brings. 
On which he'll muse awhile. 



That sunbeam token sent from One 

Above to him below ; 
He^tums, and sees a meek young fece 

Bathed in its golden glow. 
Gazing on those imdazzled eyes, 

His own with tears o'erflow. 



And bitter drops they mingle fast 
With the coarse threads he weaves, 

Which through her playful fingers pass 
The while his wrung heart grieves. 

Till the day's task is done, and with 
Its waning light she leaves. 



She leaves him with a kiss which makes 

His very spirit weep ; 
Yet her low childish tones are like 

Sweet voices heard in sleep ; 
And glad her smile, for' peace the dove 

Her little heart doth keep. 
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The light of day, God's blessed gift. 
Which from that fount doth flow, 

Whose spring arose in Paradise, 
And rains on all below, 

The evil and the good ; its beams 
This child roust never know. 



And now she's gone, he cries aloud, 
It breaks my heart with fear, 

Oh, tender, helpless thing, the thought 
What thou mayst suffer here ! 

For to a parentis yearning soul 
The feeblest are most dear. 



Of one most precious sense bereft, 

Nought evil could I see 
Come near thee, child ; for thou art shorn; 

Tempered his wind must be. 
Poor lamb ! I scarcely might endure 

To blow too rough on thee. 



Thoult suffer hunger, cold, harsh words, 
Perhaps harsher blows, and tears 

They from those sightless eyes will wring. 
Who'll mock thy childish fears. 

Poor heart ! its wail e'en through these walls 
A prison'd father hears. 



Oh, weak of feith f this cup of woe 

Filled may be to the brim ; 
But when God bids thine heart-strings break, 

Still venture all with Him. 
Affliction purifies as fire 

The gold it cannot dim. 



JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS BLIND CHILD. 



The life of my life, children, wife, 

Yes, I can venture all 
To Him, unheeded by whose eye 

Yon sparrow may not fall ; 
Before whom angels bow, and Lord 

Adoring seraphs call. 



Now like the dove, my soul, which here 

Among the pots had lain, 
Has silver on her shining wings. 

Deep joy from bitter pain ; 
She shall have light, my, child, when thou 

And morning come again. ' 



THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS ASSISTANT. 

From thy labour 1*11 release thee, 

And bid the wheel be still, 
Thou so deftly tumest for mCf 

Mouse-worker ii> my mill, 
Ere the slight, subtly-moulded limb. 
Ere the quick bright eye waxing dim, 

Mutely a master's will, 
Pray though of stars he taketh thought, 
Thy slender strength be not overwrought. 

Ah, could I tax those sinews fine, 

Than which a spinner rare 
Daintier threads she scarce doth twine 

For web like woven air ? 
Nay, by the Hand which made us both. 
Grieved sorely should I be, and loth 

Of thee to take no care. 
By His blest word, who numbered mine, 
I would not hurt a hair of thine. 

Thus spake a youthful sage the while 

He watched with look intent 
A mill might make the Elf Queen smile, 

Yet seemed for fairies meant, 
With tiny wheel, and chain so small. 
Its little miller held in thrall. 

His light task nimbly went. 
Now who had made that marvellous toy ? 
Lo, this grave, earnest, thoughtful boy. 



THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS ASSISTANT. II 



He grew to man's estate as one 

His fellow-men above, 
In grand and goodly gifts which won 

Of heaven, of earth, the love. 
Science, art, nature, he was wise 
To read their deepest mysteries, 

Their hidden wonders prove ; 
The laws which govern space explain, 
But childlike still in heart remain. 

And to a child did he compare 

Himself, yea, nothing more. 
Who finds a shell, or pebble fair 

Cast up on the seashore. 
Whilst stretching far, how far away 
Beyond its ken, the ocean lay. 

Man's wisdom seemed as poor 
To him as this, seeking from youth 
That which God*s Word revealed him, Truth. 

Taught by the simplest thing was he 

Divine philosophy : 
A ripe fruit falling from a tree. 

Before his musing eye, 
Could solve to him lor future time 
The secret of a power sublime. 

Ere then concealed did lie. 
Till he discerned the mighty plan, 
His soul co-equal with its span. 

If mated not with mortal maid, 

For him the regal night 
Unveiled her beauty ; he surveyed 

With keen entranced sight, 
As if scarce conscious of earth's bars, 
The courses of the heavenly stars. 

Till thought leaped into light ; 
Thus proved himself as one designed 
A sovereign of the realms of mind. 
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The changes in the moon's wan face, 

The ocean's tidal flow, 
The glad sun's bridegroom steps he'd trace. 

The comet's fiery glow ; 
The rainbow's hues for him became 
Blent with the glory of his fame, 

Who these high things might know ; 
And yet, with such a matchless brain. 
Childlike in heart did he remain. 



SOLILOQUY OF THE REV. RICHARD HOOKER. 

What if I feel aweary, if hard the task I find 

To keep my soul in patience, and tread meekly troublous 

ways ? 
Out of sorrow cometh sweetness, when I pictures in my 

mind 
(Pensive limner tho' I be) make of my fair early days. 

Winters thirty- three I've numbered : let the summers pass; 

They're naught to him who feels a nipping winter in his 
soul. 

I've seen my form, face, greying hair, in my wife's looking- 
glass. 

And marked the changes care was writing o'er the whole. 

« 

Short while ago it seems since I, a boy with willing feet, 
With satchel at my back, and Latin grammar in my hand, 
At no snail's pace in learning's road, hied up the city street 
To the best that ferule swayed schoolmaster in the land. 

Books I plied in lieu of sport, till said this master wise 
To my father, " Without fee your son I'll gladly train ; 
For as bee sucks honey from a rose, and loads his golden 

thighs, 
So doth this boy suck knowledge — he hath a scholar's 

brain." 
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My mother, my sweet mother, if angels here there be, 
She was one of them, I trow, that now makes one above. 
Cried, " Joyful news ye bring I " and to her heart held me. 
Would I might feel the throb still of such a blessed love t 

Our Lord, He loved His mother in old Jerusalem ; 

Yea, the spot where I was bom had woman's ruth fenced 

round 
Its name of heavy omen, fatal tree whose stem 
Her tender pity reached, it consecrates the ground. 

The chamberlain, my uncle, next was sought in town. 
" Learning, rich sir, ye see, is your young nephew's bent." 
Quoth uncle, glancing sly at my poor master's gown, 
'' Learning oft I see go threadbare, and seems its fare O 
lent. 

" Not have him merry 'prentice to trade would ye forsooth, 
With bouts at quarter staff, and master's child perchance for 

bride, 
But poring over books, old in his ruddy youth. 
In college cloister mewed, and witless aught outside. 

" Yet 1*11 not say ye nay ; still teach him of your lore, 
Till he whose soul his name so brightly doth outshine 
(Ay, never did 3. jewel outshine setting more) 
Eftsoons shall duly sound this scholar nephew mine.'' 

Then sung my heart for joy, " God save ye, kinsman dear, 
To sit in £xon Guildhall, to wear its civic band. 
With tippet furred and scarlet, many a coming year, 
For listing to the best schoolmaster in the land." 

Thus bided I with one that taught me all he knew, 
And graciously wont call it but a lightsome task. 
A grave child was I counted, of words shy and few. 
Rare seen at city shows, or painted mummer's masque. 
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But I loved the grey cathedral with its Norman towers, 
That heavenward serenely lifts its ancient head. 
From merry mates apart IVe paced the aisle for hours, 
And like some youthful monk death's lettered marble read. 

There at first smile o' the sun in light of many dyes 
Streaming thro* the windows blazon of apostle and of king, 
The organ's sea of sound would solemnly uprise, 
Anear the gallery where the minstrel's wont to sing. 

By the Bishop's lofty chair, of carver's art the whim, 
I've stood and pondered deep on they in coffined sleep 
That in the church wore mitre from Leofric to him 
Remembrance of whose awfiil fast his griesly tomb doth 
keep. 

And if the verger chanced to drop his iron key. 
Upon my ear the ring of a charger's hoof there fell. 
An earl's esquire I saw in my lone reverie, 
Up the nave come riding toward the rich chapelle. 

At its gates the charger paused, whilst his rider sword and 

shield, 
With stately form he gave, as was the manner aye, 
When Lord of Devon died in castle or in field, 
Thus on the altar step his knightly arms to lay. 

I. love that grey cathedral, I the saintly faith revere. 
Which builded up God's house in such a noble wise. 
Amongot the living stones of His fair church may I be 

numbered here, 
That in her courts find foretaste of the joys of paradise. 

I'll in her sacred service live, and in her service die, 

I'll serve her like a duteous son, with pen and tongue, in 

heart and deed. 
The humblest priest that ministers best fills his office high. 
Whose holy life a lesson is in keeping with his creed. 



JOHN POUNDS AND HIS SCHOLARS. 

His was in truth a lowly home, 

Whose humble window made 
Its meek projection sign to show 

Of the poor craftsman's trade. 
Beneath whose sheltering eaves unharmed 

Birds built, and loved their shade. 

And from its open door came sounds 

Such as some bubbling rill 
Or the sweet *^ singing masons " make 

In leafy June at will ; 
Withal a hammer's merry click 

Made the sounds blither still. 

For in that shed a man at work 

Sate with such busy air, 
Some ant, or bee in human shape, 

One might deem toiling there ; 
Each peg his zealous hammer drave 

Cried Aer^s no time to spare. 

The furrows on that honest face, 

Of struggles hard could tell ; 
Grey hairs, the blossom of the grave, 

Around his temples fell. 
Hands, heart, and head had done their part 

In liife*s great battle well. 
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Children by this old cheerful man 
Were ranged on either side, 

In brimless hats and ragged frocks, 
The waifs of that great tide 

Which swept along, and little cared 
How such things lived or died. 



On little tattered well-worn books 
Bright elvish eyes were bound; 

Light dext'rous fingers, harmless then. 
With pencil's scratching sound 

Made hieroglyphics on cracked slates 
A wizard might confound. 



They did not puzzle him ; his lore 

Was deep enough to guess 
Aright what their young prisoned souls 

So poorly might express. 
The least child there how tenderly 

He soothed its small distress. 



His spectacles hid not from them 
The loving eyes behind ; 

Albeit they made him wiser look 
Than nature ere designed, 

When moulding such a kindly face 
True mirror of his mind. 



Each " furred and feathered thing " felt safe 

Beneath that poor roof-tree, 
The cage-birds o'er his head, the cat 

Which purred beside his knee ; 
God's creatures all, they made him glad 

With their confiding glee. 
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As in the busy school he sate. 
What despot ever swayed 

A sceptre like to his, from which 
Nought living shrunk afraid ? 

Yet gifted with a spirit charm 
The wildest imp obeyed. 



A sunbeam circling his grey hairs 

Shone like a golden crown ; 
From thence on many a youthful head 

Rained glittering sparkles down ; 
Thick tangled locks, rich clustering curls. 

And cheeks of gipsy brown. 



With quip, and crank, and cheery word, 

He answered merrily 
To questions bold, and strange enow 

A sage's brain to try; 
And with their talk the hammer's click 

Was in sweet harmony. 



Poor little vagrants, had not wealth 

Those small pariahs left 
For vice to teach the begging whine. 

The lie, the petty theft. 
In mischief's subtlest tricks to make 

Than Puck himself more deft ? 



Thus when he frowned on some arch- elf 

Perverse beyond control, 
Whilst gazing on the culprit's face, 

Across his own there stole 
A look which made it seem a tear 

Shed from soft pity's soul. 
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Each sight and sound of sin, he knew, 

Was a familiar thing 
To them ; and yet amid the thorns 

He'd seen sweet flowerets spring. 
The wind-borne seed to earth does oft 

A golden fruitage bring. 



The stream may have a troubled source. 

Whose after water's flow 
In pure and limpid beauty on, 

Rejoicing as they go ; 
So this brave sower, strong in faith. 

His precious seed did sow. 



He " dwelt in love," he taught them love ; 

With scholar craft they took 
To learn the lesson from himself, 

In truth a living book. 
Of which the type, his blessed life, 

Wa^ fair whereon to look. 



Like one who with a master hand 
Can notes responsive call 

From chords which to a ruder touch 
Might discord's self appal, 

So he their young and plastic souls 
Drew music from them all. 



Oh I blessed are the lowly, they 
Through weakness waxing strong. 

With love's longsuffering gentleness 
Returning scorn and wrong : 

Oh ! such as these, their voice is heard 
Above the angel's song. 
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With daily bread he thought himself 

In this world rich enow, 
Whose life, one self-renouncing act, 

The deed without the vow, 
Sought no reward, save that which smiled 

On childhood's lip and brow. 



This paid him back in kind, and made 

His life a holy-day, 
Created summer in his breast, 

That man with locks so grey ; 
He bore it on his heart when he 

Knelt down alone to pray. 



He prayed the poor young souls he taught 

Might feel a Saviour's love ; 
That Christ, who children blessed on earth. 

All pitying might prove. 
For such His blood was shed, of such 

His kingdom is above. 



He had a childlike faith himself; 

How simple was his prayer ! 
And yet so mighty, that *twas heard 

Where only seraphs dare. 
With veiled eyes, come before the One 

On high enthroned there. 



He died — perhaps none might then record 

Life so obscure to fame. 
But his works lived and spread, till now 

The good they praise his name ; 
For on those works of love below 

A heavenly blessing came. 



JOHN POUNDS AND HIS SCHOLARS. 



The poor were his true mourners ; they 

Followed his humble bier 
With sobs from many a mother's heart, 

And many a widow's tear ; 
The voice of children weeping was 

His tender requiem here. 



Oh ! blessed are the lowly ! these, 
Released from earthly thrall, 

Shall in their brightness shine ; for God 
Doth such His jewels call ; 

The noblest oft amongst them found, 
Whom men think least of aU. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

A CONTINENT to Open, 

Its lands explore alone, 
And cross a hidden centre, 

To science vaguely known, 
Teeming with life or barren. 

Where the sun smites by day, 
A traveller went onward. 

Though death might bar his way. 



'Mid the glare of torrid light, 

Or wilds obscure and dim, 
In all its myriad shapes 

Was danger met by him ; 
He had the British spirit. 

Which to its purpose true, 
Endurance but makes stronger 

A great work to pursue. 



So this traveller fearless 

The unknown desert trod. 
In sweet but awful nearness. 

Alone there oft with God, 
Seeking the hidden fountains, 

By Him who made them led^ 
In which an ageless river 

Veiled its mystic head. 
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The Nile, whose rushes whisper 

Of time's raost precious things, 
The ark its waters sang to, 

The old Egyptian kings ; 
And where the living people 

Of Afric's present day 
Greeted the brave explorer 

Upon his onward way. 



Far from kindred, and from friends. 

As lost he lived apart. 
His noble work to finish. 

Still undismayed at heart ; 
And nations hailed the tidings 

Which said, " He's found again." 
But now, his last sheaves gathered. 

With God he dwells, not men. 



THE YOUNG WORKING MAN'S ADDRESS 

TO HIS BOOKS. 

** My books *' — there's magic in these words — 

My books have been to me 
As sunshine to the grateful earth, 

Or flowers to the bee ; 
Or as the prosperous gale that wafts 

The bark across the sea, 
Or summer rain to plant and herb. 

My books have been to me. 



That I must work my bread to earn, 

With modest pride I'd tell ; 
And sure no drone in nature's hive 

Ere yet loved books so well. 
A miser's treasures shut his heart 

E'en to his fellow-kind ; 
But mine to all that's good they seem 

In closer ties to bind. 



Some pine and fret for want of friends ; 

Well, I have full a score ; 
And when my purse is not so light, 

Shall number many more. 
And yet they are not venal ones, 

Who fawn on love for gold ; 
But in religion, virtue, truth, 

Pay me a hundredfold. 



WORKING man's ADDRESS TO HIS BOOKS. 2; 



At summer's eve, by winter's fire, 

When my day's task is done, 
I take a book, and converse hold 

With some immortal one, 
Whose name time on his forehead wears, 

Which, like a star of night. 
Shines steadfast in its lustrous course 

Above each meaner light 



I will not mate with her whose eyes 

No charm in books can see ; 
A pretty mindless doll shall ne'er 

My children's mother be ; 
For what the sun is to the earth. 

Or rain to plant and tree. 
Or fair winds to the prosperous bark, 

My books have been to me. 



THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

The wind is moaning round the house, 

And through the key-hole shrill, 
It waileth at my shattered door, 

As if foreboding ill ; 
The old clock ticks upon the stair, 

Each weary tick seems rife 
With sorrow present, future, past. 

To me a drunkard's wife. 



There is no fire upon our hearth, 

No food upon our board ; 
Our rags but mock the name of clothes. 

And hunger like a sword 
Is piercing now my children's bones. 

Thou know'st alone the life, 
O God, such children live as mine, 

As mine, a drunkard's wife. 



Our eldest loves me so, he tries — 

Dying he'd smile on me — 
To starve in silence ; fiends 'twould move 

That patient child to see. 
I've pawned his little Sunday coat. 

Want holding bitter strife 
With love, then went my wedding ring, 

But I'm a drunkard's wife. 



THE drunkard's WIFE. 2/ 



My husband, who could guess my fate, 

When he put on that ring ? 
So hopeful then, what am I now ? 

A soul-crushed, wretched thing. 
I've worked as only slaves can work, 

For bread to keep the life 
In babes whose cries are worse than death, 

But I'm a drunkard's wife. 



Last night I dream'd a fearful hand 

Was twisted in my hair ; 
The hand was his, and in his eyes 

The madness of despair. , 
My children cowered beneath their straw ; 

That hand, it held a knife. 
Hist ! there's his step ; he's fierce to-night. 

Who'll shield the drunkard's wife ? 



PROPHETS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY. 

Unvalued by their fellow-men oft they 
Who least regarded, where regard is sweet, 
The laugh of those who never praise must meet, 
To them familiar sound from day to day. 
Whilst keep their feet the onward upward way, 
Uncheered, unaided ; but above defeat 
These in the travail of the soul complete 
Some life-long purpose which their kind repay 
As the world did its prophets in old time. 
Bread of affliction give in age, as youth. 
Witness but rarely to relieve the woe 
Of their great teachers, helped by faith sublime, 
They whose eyes from the vantage ground of truth 
Behold the error, pierce the mist below. 



OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

Those portraits of court beaux, with ladies smiling in your 

face, 
Whose brocaded hoops might cover half a fairy kingdom's 

space. 



I've fancied them to leave their frames, and mingle on the 

floor, 
In the long-drawn country dance or stately Minuet de la 

Coeur. 



How the sparkling, smiling ladies, in their silks from foreign 

looms, 
Like the fragments of a rainbow swept through these old 

rooms. 



The high heels of the pointed shoes that scarcely touched 

the ground. 
And the ruffles and the perukes, how they floated round and 

round ! 



In their young and graceful beauty down that weird, strange 

dance they streamed. 
Airy phantoms of a brain that of charnel dust but dreamed. 



A SKETCH. 

Fair the church with steeple pointing 
Where the stars their courses keep, 

Stars that watch her children sleeping. 
Both in dead and living sleep. 

Of their homes the fitting centre, 
And the centre of their graves, 

Dearer site on earth than this, 
What church-mother loving craves ? 

In the bosky lanes around it 
Pipes the woodlark*s early note, 

With the whistle of the plough-boy. 
And the blackbird's mellow throat. 

Keeps afar the steam magician 
From its river and white spire. 

With his snorting steed of iron. 
And his prisoned slave of fire. 

Does ;iot summer morning seem there, 
" Bridal of the earth and sky," 

Which the good George Herbert sung of, 
Sung and sighed that such must die. 

Where you hear of leaves the rustle. 
To the tune of rippling streams. 

Where the zephyrs fold their light wings 
To dream the rosiest dreams. 

Where the weathercock perched dizzy. 
Seems stiller than the people. 

Like a golden shining bird, 
Enchanted on the steeple. 



SALTSTONE- 

The sun is in the west, and beneath his radiance bright 
The headland*s lofty brow doth seem a hill of light. 
Calm at its feet primeval the slumbering waters lie, 
A sea of glass reflecting the glory of the sky. 

Gaze reverently upon yon islet the ebbing waves leave bare, 
For godly men of old were wont to gather there : 
Proscribed, despoiled, and harassed, to worship God they 

met, 
By eager spies surrounded, and cruel foes beset. 

The waves around its sedgy sides, the greenwood on the 

shore. 
The beach o'erhung with trees, are now as when of yore ; 
The voice of winds and waters joined to swell their solemn 

hymn, 
Till the moon beyond the hill disclosed her golden rim. 

In suffering knit together, on this sequestered rock 
Some hunted pastor oft rejoiced to meet his scattered flock : 
O hallowed spot ! to such thoM wert an island of the blest, 
A moment's breathing space to them, of peace, and joy, and 
rest. 

The grace of God it is a panoply to shield from earthly fear 
These Christians bravely proved whilst steeped in sorrow 

here, 
They held the truth as those who Death himself withstood, 
And joined the martyr army that sealed it with their biood. 
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In suffering meek, in faith triumphant, let no scoffing tongue 

deride 
These pastors of the olden time ; for men so true, so tried, 
Might well be called successors of their great prototypes, 
In bonds and cruel mockings, imprisonment and stripes. 

Of their grave visages, and sober doublets, and solemn 

speech we read. 
But in their dauntless souls the steadfast will begot the 

glorious deed : 
They smote the pride of princes, and left to kings a legacy 
Of the " rights divine " of men till time himself shall die. 

In many a grand old church I've scanned with curious eyes 
The gorgeous tombs where pomp in dust by worms forgotten 

lies ; 
Despite the painter's blazonry, the herald's quaint design. 
The sculptor's rarest art, the scholar's choicest line. 

But here's a monument which shall not perish whilst pious 

hearts revere, 
And sacred hold the rights of conscience to peasant as to 

peer: 
Firm as this rock on which they knelt the memory shall 

endure 
Of them who fought the good fight valiantly, and kept the 

faith so pure. 



THE BOLT HEAD, SALCOMBE. 

O THOU majestic relic of a world where Adam wept, 

The flood has swelled against thy front, the deluge o'er thee 

swept ; 
O everlasting hill, in calm and silent progress fast 
Were thy foundations laid, ay, perhaps a million ages past ! 
When "without form and void" this ancient earth was 

looming dim 
In darkness, shrouded through time measureless to all save 

Him 
Whose ** Spirit moved upon the waters," swift unveiled their 

face, 
And the great shoreless, soundless deep then knew its 

d'estined place. 
Our monuments of eld, the p)rramids or columns still 
Erect of Thebes, piled up at some Osiris despot will, 
"Works of a race of yesterday they seem compared with thee. 
The stony secret of whose age is kept by earth and sea ; 
For thou might'st, when thy stately head was kissed by. 

heaven-sent light. 
Which dawned on Eden's morning, melted into Eden's night. 
And the morning stars first shone, and the tender moon was 

told 
With her fair face to guide the ocean, then be grey and old. 



A HARVEST HYMN. 

" I am the bread of life." 

He said of old, whose favour shields, 
Amid the harvest of their fields, 
They for whom earth its fulness yields, 

I am the bread of life. 

The fields their riches wave, as when 
He through them went, despised of men. 
Whose voice from heaven proclaims again, 

I am the bread of life. 

The reapers reap, the poor must glean ; 
His lot was with the poor and mean, 
Who to our hearts saith, tho' unseen, 

I am the bread of life. 

And in His house are emblems meet, 
Ripe ears of com, and sheaves of wheat, 
Their golden hues His words repeat, 

I am the bread of life. 

StilVd there of toil the busy hum, 
Sweeter the gracious accents come. 
Of Him whose mercies none may sum, 

I am the bread of life. 

He gives to all, the rich the poor : 
The souls shall hunger nevermore 
He feeds, who said on Cana's shore, 

I am the bread of life. 



HOW OLD ART THOU ? 



** Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou ? 

Old enough in days and years, 
Were they counted by my tearsj 
To outreach the longest span 
Granted yet of time to man ; 
But they seem to me as few 
Since my youth was in its dew, 
When scarce o'er life's threshold I 
Saw God's earth before me lie, 
Saw it but as one like me, 
With the eyes of youth could see. 



Old enough to feel that time, 
In my noon of lusty prime. 
Ran an ever- shortening race ; 
And what seemed a laggard pace 
In my hour of morning tide. 
Mocked in swiftness all beside ; 
In this noon a face there shows 
Beautiful as Sharon's rose ; 
Still I see as in a dream 
Her's I loved with love supreme ; 
Love the heart but once can give. 
Till I die will death outlive. 
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Old enough, for night is come, 
To welcome till my lips be dumb, 
Till I gather up my feet. 
Him all living flesh must meet 
Angel of the Lord to me, 
Bowed my hoar head is to thee. 
Strife with evil man must wage 
Through his years of pilgrimage. 
Oh ! my soul, thou didst but wait 
Through all for thine heavenly state ; 
And so near my God wert thou. 
Dim mine eyes, yet nearer now 
To the grave itself my shield. 
That which up to thee I yield, 
God eternal, Thou wilt keep, 
So, I lay mp. down to sleep. 



MUCH-AFRAID'S SONG IN THE RIVER. 

Jesus is so near, 
The Bridegroom of my soul, that in my heart 
I feel no terror here, yea, even here 

The clouds of life depart. 



Angels gather round, 
But for me there is no death in dying; 
Changed are the pangs to joys, joys without bound, 

On Christ's love relying. 



O God, thou giver 
Of strength for weakness, I his voice above 
The surge hear of this dread solemn river. 

Him next to Thee I love. 



The floods may gather. 
Still he crieth, " Farewell night, and welcome day : " 
We ford the depths, but we find there, Father, 

A calm, untroubled way ; 



A way whose sweetness 
Was made by pierced feet, a way once trod 
By the martyrs, strong in faith's completeness. 

As they went up to God. 
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We have wept on earth ; 
Fear like a gloomy mantle wrapt us there, 
Sad pilgrim twain, who found of tears no dearth, 

Longing for sweeter air. 



Here, where all flesh parts, 
Love groweth strong as death, and evermore, 
With a mortal yearning, hearts cleave to hearts 

Closer than ere before. 



Joyful watch friends keep 
O'er us so near the city of our King, 
And yet my pilgrim sisters gently weep. 

They weep to hear me sing. 



Of music's daughters 
I was never one, till now, their glad voice 
Rose with the lute's sound, but in these waters 

Can mine alone rejoice. 



Oh, the crown, the rest, 
The fulness of joy for ever, which Thou 
Hast, Lord, awaiting me so poor a guest, 

This weary heart and brow. 

His darkness is light, 
Whose shadow I behold. Break all delay, 
Ve angels of my Lord. Now farewell night. 

Welcome eternal day. 



NOTES. 



John Bunyan and his Blind Child in Prison. 

" I found myself a man encompassed with infirmities. The parting with 
my poor wife and children hath often been to me in this place as the 
pulling of my liesh from my bones, and that not only because I am some- 
what too fond of these mercies, but also because I should have often 
brought to my mind the many hardships, miseries, and wants that my 
poor family was likewise to meet with, especially my poor blind child, who 
lay nearer my heart than all I had beside. Oh ! the thoughts of the hard- 
ships I thought my blind one might go under would break my heart to 
pieces. Poor child, thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for thy 
portion in this world 1 thou must be beaten, must suffer hunger, cold, 
nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though I cannot now endure ^hf^ 
wind should blow upon thee. But yet, recalling myself, thought I, I must 
venture you all with God, though it goeth to the quick to leave you." 
— Bunyan s Life. 

Page lo. •• From thy labour I'll release thee." 

" A peculiar kind of windmill was built near the road from Grantham 
to Crumerby. During the erection, Newton, then a mere boy, had watched 
the workmen so carefully that he soon produced a model of it, which was 
seen at work on the top of Mr. Clarke's hou^e, and was greatly admired. 
The ingenious contriver shut up a mouse in his little mill, calling it his 
miller. This industrious miller moved the machine, and ate up the corn." 
— Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Page 13. Soliloquy of the Rev. Richard Hooker. 

The Rev. Richard Hooker, author of "Ecclesiastical Polity," and 
eminent for his learning and piety, was bom at Heavitree, Exeter. The 
meek philosophy with which he bore the affliction of a shrewish wife, and 
pursued his studies under domestic difflculties, occasionally whilst rocking 
a young child or two to sleep, is a pathetic story, told with delicious 
quaintness by Izaak Walton. 

Page 14. ' * Yea, the spot where I was bom had woman's ruth fenced round. 

Heavitree takes its name from the fact of having been once a place 
appointed for the execution of criminals. There used to be a plot of ground 
enclosed for their interment, and land also appropriated to buy them shrouds, 
left by Joan the relict of Master Tuckfield, of Exon, merchant, out of godly 
charity The portrait of this tender-hearted gentlewoman, and also that 
01 Richard Hooker, are both to be seen in Exeter Guildhall. 
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Page 14. *' Ay never did 'a Jewel outshine setting more/* 

Bishop Jewel, as nearly every person knows, was Hooker's kind patron 
in his very early youth, at the request of his uncle, a city chamberlain. 

Page 15. '• With stately form he gave, as was the manner aye." 

If I mistake not, there is a foot-note to one of the pages of "The Life 
of Sir Peter Carew," of whom, though his body lies interred elsewhere, 
there is a kneeling effigy in. Exeter Cathedral, which describes this very 
ancient custom of the house of Devon. 

Page 16. John Pounds and his Scholars. 

"Who was John Pounds? the originator in England of ragged schools 

— institutions that carry the seed of Divine truth into the lowest, degraded, 1 

and most abandoned regions of social life. He with the sweat of his I 

manly brow earned his miserable pittance as one of the htunblest cobblers i 

in Portsmouth."— Joseph Johnson, Living to Purpose. 1 

I 

Page 31. " Gaze reverently upon yon islet the ebbing waves leave bare." 

There is a rock near the middle of the Kingsbridge estuary, called Salt- 
Stone, on which the persecuted Nonconformists, in the reigns of Charles l\. 
and nis brother Tames, used, when tide and weather permitted, to meet 
for worship ; ana this rock being .claimed by no particular parish, here 
they could assemble unmolested. 

^^634. The Bread of Life. 

"And in His house are emblems meet. 
Ripe ears of com, and sheaves of wheat." 

In many country places it is the beautiful custom to adorn the church 
with ripe com and flowers upon harvest thanksgiving occasions. 

Page 35. " Beautiful as Sharon's rose." 

This line must be understood merely as a comparison with the beauty of 
Sharon's roses, where probably the best grew, and in most plenty. 

Page 37. Much-afraid's Song in the River. 

"When the time was come for them to depart, they went up to the brink 
of the river. The last words of Mr. Despondency were, ' Farewell night, 
welcome day.' His daughter went through the river sin^ng." 

Page 38. " Their glad voice rose with the lute's sound." 

" Now Christiana, if need was, could play upon the viol, and her daugh- 
ter Mercy upon the lute." — Pilgrim's Progress^ Part II, 
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